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BUSINESS 


Recent Highlights 


The Index of Business — in New Mexico 
for September was slightly above the August 
level in spite of a 4.5 per cent decline in retail 
sales for the month. Since retail sales carry 25 per 
cent of the weight of the Index this meant that 
certain other lines had to make substantial gains 
to overcome the drop in retailing activity. Con- 
tractors’ sales, for example, were up 24 per cent 
for the month. Bank loans and discounts were up 
8 per cent, and building permits rose by nearly 
14 per cent. Mine production recovered quickly 
from the effects of the August strike in the Santa 
Rita copper mines, but still was far below output 
of a year ago. Furthermore, employment in min- 
ing was off for both the month and the year. How- 
ever, the 7 per cent gain in potash production for 
the month represented a solid achievement of 
the State's mining industry. Potash output does 
not tend to vary widely sie month to month, 
but current sesiatie is 209 per cent above the 
1947-49 average, a gain achieved by fairly con- 
stant expansion over a period of years. 
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Gallup Merchants Like it-- 


When Indians 


Paul M. Sears* 


Gallup, New Mexico the best town for busi- 

ness between Kansas City and Los Angeles. 
Certainly Gallup is a good place to make money -- 
if you can get along in the special market served 
by this town of 10,000 people. Within Gallup's 
trade area live about 36,000 Navaho Indians, 
3,000 Zuni Indians, and 2,000 white rural resi- 
dents as well. Since 1942 the spending power of 
the Indians around Gallup has grown tremendous- 
ly. Today, instead of merely assisting in the 
local economy, the Indian market virtually domi- 
nates Gallup business. 

During the same period coal mining, formerly 
the leading source of income in the area, dwindled 
to almost nothing. But thanks to the new wealth 
of the Indians, Gallup's business growth hardly 
missed a step. Employment figures demonstrate 
this good fortune: in the first quarter of 1940, 
46 per cent of the 1,646 jobs covered by unem- 
ployment compensation insurance in McKinley 
county, of which Gallup is the only large center, 
were in coal mining. By the first three months 
of 1954 only 2 per cent of covered jobs in the 
county were in coal mining. The drop in actual 
numbers was from 758 coal mining jobs in 1940 
to 62 jobs this year. Yet during that fourteen 
year period the total number of covered employ- 
ees increased 74 per cent, toa total of 2,861. ! 

As figure I indicates, the only serious inter- 
ruption in this upswing came from 1946 to 1948 
when declines in coal did affect other employ- 
ment. The most important employment gains 
have come since 1948. 

Two-thirds of the 1,215 new covered em- 
ployees are in wholesale and retail trade, fields 
which expanded 185 per cent since 1940 while the 
total population of the county was growing only 37 
per cent. This huge growth of trade reflects 
primarily the increasing demand for goods and 
services on the part of Indian workers who earn 
their money both in the Gallup area and through- 
out the west. Fortunately for local business, 
Indians working away from home usually bring 
or send a good part of their pay back to the 
reservation area to spend. 

Relatively few Indians live right in Gallup -- 
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* Mr. Sears is Publications Editor of the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


Come to Town 


in 1952 the 402 Indian families there probably 
accounted for no more than 20 per cent of the 
city's population. But Gallup is without question 
the Indian Capital, the center of business at- 
traction for the Zuni reservation and for most of 
the Navaho reservation. 


The Zunis 


Tue Zuni Indians, whose pueblo lies forty miles 
south of Gallup, are capable farmers and stock- 
men with a secure economic base of irrigated 
land. A good number of Zunis are expert silver- 
smiths and they have made good money from 
their craft work in recent years. Since the war, 
also, well-paid Zuni firefighters have brought 
additional cash income to the pueblo from their 
work in western forests. 

As a group the Zunis are somewhat better off 
economically than the Navahos and they add a 
thin layer of higher purchasing power to the top 
of the Indian market in Gallup. But the Navahos 
are far more numerous and they are the main- 
stay of that market. 


The Navahos 


Mosr of the 24,000 square mile Navaho reser- 
vation is in Arizona, but most of the Navahos 
live in the southeast corner of the reservation, 
in the direction of Gallup. This reservation was 
never promising land -- it was given to the Nava- 
hos largely for that reason. When they were 
settled there by the Government nearly ninety 
years ago their estimated population was no 
more than 10,000 people. Today they have in- 
creased to about 75,000, yet their economic base 
of land has not increased in proportion to the 
gain in population. In fact, due to overgrazing 
the land has deteriorated in quality. This grow- 
ing pressure of population on inadequate re- 
sources has had much to do with the recent 
expansion of the Navaho economy in the direction 
of off-reservation work. 

Until a few years ago the Navahos lived mainly 
by herding livestock on their insufficient grazing 
lands, with a little additional income from rugs, 
jewelry and pinyon nuts. Navaho buying under 


T "Covered" employment does not include govern- 
ment or railroad workers. Both groups are well 
represented in the Gallup area. 
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these conditions was skimpy to say the least. 
Most of it was not buying but barter, carried on 
at trading posts scattered throughout the reser- 
vation. At these posts white traders supplied 
Navaho families with groceries and cloth and 
hardware and other needs, mostly on a six month 
basis. The Navahos settled their accounts with 
the traders when they sheared their sheep in the 
spring, and again in fall when they turned their 
lambs in to account. 

The traders bought from the large wholesale 
houses in Gallup and other towns near the reser- 
vation, likewise on a six month credit basis. 
They cleared their receipts of lambs and wool 
back through the wholesalers, and hence much 
reservation business at this level was also in 
kind. Profits, even so, were reputedly good for 
both traders and wholesalers. 


New Sources of Income 


Tue second world war changed this situation 
drastically. In 1942, because of the nation- 
wide labor shortage, Navahos were first recruit- 
ed in large numbers for off-reservation work. 
They went particularly into railroad "extra-gang" 
work and into stoop labor on commercial farms 
where their lack of education was little handicap. 
A few Navahos with better education found skilled 
or semi-skilled jobs in shipyards, aircraft fac- 
tories, and mines. 

Sometimes they found jobs virtually at the 
doorstep of the reservation. In 1942 the Wingate 
Ordnance Depot, a dozen miles east of Gallup, 
with a handful of standby employees, began ex- 
panding. At its peak in 1945 it hired 967 em- 
ployees, about half of them Indians. 

Meanwhile, 3,500 young Navaho men entered 
the armed forces and their military pay and de- 
pendency benefits swelled the total of cash in- 
come to Navahos. 


During the war Navahos usually qualified with 
other workers for prevailing wage scales, social 
security, and fringe benefits, but afterward they 
were often among the first to be let out of recon- 
verting war industries. For two or three years 
following 1945, cash income for the tribe as a 
whole declined. However, railroad jobs held up 
well in this period and the tribe by no means 
slipped back to its low pre-war economic status. 
From about 1948 on, more off-reservation jobs 
opened up in seasonal agriculture, mines, pipe- 
line construction, and to some extent in facto- 
ries. 


The trend toward skilled work has continued. 
One Gallup resident remarked recently that two 
Navaho plasterers were helping remodel his 
house. "That would have been unheard of a 
dozen years ago," he said. "They just didn't 
have the skills then."" Navahos who can speak 
English are in demand wherever their fellow 
tribesmen work or trade -- as strawbosses on 
railroad gangs, and as interpreters at trading 
posts and in Gallup retail stores. 

But most of the work Navahos do for cash is 
still unskilled. Each working season from 1942 
to 1953 the railroads (Union Pacific, Denver and 
Rio Grande, and Santa Fe) have provided jobs for 
from 7,000 to 8,000 Indians in maintenance-of- 
way work. At first job tenure on the railroads 
was short because many Indians quit after pay- 
days and came home. Work periods have steadi- 
ly increased and now average about five months 
per placement. 

In addition the railroads employ about 1,500 
Indians steadily rather than just seasonally. 
Most of these work for the Santa Fe, and 85 per 
cent of them are Navahos, employed on local 
maintenance gangs from Belen west through 
California. 
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The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees is recognized on all three railroads and 
Navahos are eligible for membership and qualify 
for union wage scale and all other job benefits, 
including unemployment compensation.  Esti- 
mated total railroad wages paid to Indians in 
1953 was between $6 million and $6 1/2 million, 
45 per cent of it to residents of the Gallup trade 
area. The Santa Fe alone paid $3 1/2 to $4 
million to Indian workers in 1953. Unemploy- 
ment compensation claims paid to Indians 
through the Gallup office of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board totaled approximately $637,000 in 
1953. 

Lately the Navahos have lost some stoop-labor 
jobs on California and Arizona farms to wet- 
backs from Mexico. However, according to the 
recent Economic Survey of Gallup made by the 
Merchant's Bank and the Chamber of Commerce, 
1, 700 Indians found sugar-beet jobs in 1953, and 
3,000 worked in the Bluewater, New Mexico, pea 
and carrot harvest, with combined wages for 
such labor amounting to $1,812,000. In the 
summer of 1954 at least 900 Navahos worked in 
the sugar-beet fields of Idaho and Utah, and the 
Bluewater harvest relied on large numbers of 
Navahos, as usual. 

Welfare benefits are another source of cash 
income for the Navahos. Until recently reser- 
vation Indians were often excluded from such 
payments, but many Indian families now receive 
regular old age or other welfare assistance 
checks from the states of Arizona and New Mexi- 
co. 


Reservation Income 


OFr-RESERVATION work, coming when it did, 
undoubtedly saved the Navaho tribe from severe 
economic distress. But the reservation remains 
"home" for almost all Navahos and a good share 
of Navaho income is still made from reservation 
resources, principally from grazing lands and 
uranium mining. In 1953 cash income to Navaho 
farmers and stockmen in the Gallup trade area 
was estimated at $1,799,400. Of this, 50 per 
cent was from cattle, 35 per cent from sheep, 
and 15 per cent from crops. 


Navahos operate several small coal and urani- 
um mines on the reservation, while other Nava- 
hos work for mining companies operating on the 
reservation. Income from uranium operations 
is increasing and should run close to $1 million 
a year, some of it going to individual Navahos, 
but most of it going into the tribal treasury. 

The Navaho tribe as an organization operates 
a sawmill and other businesses, collects royal- 
ties on uranium and natural gas produced from 
tribal lands, and makes expenditures for tribal 
governmental functions. In 1953 the total payroll 
of the tribal enterprises and offices was $808, 
487. 


Cash Income to Indians 


K nown sources of cash income to Indian resi- 
dents of the Gallup trade area in 1953 ran ap- 
proximately like this: 


Arts and Crafts products 


(Navaho and Zuni) $1, 250, 000 


Navaho Tribal Payroll 808, 487 
Livestock and Crops 

(Navaho only) 1, 799, 400 
Wingate Ordnance Depot Payroll 

(one half) 1, 237,477 
Off reservation stoop labor 1, 812,000 


Railroad wages (45 per cent of 
total to Indians) 
Railroad unemployment claims, 
Gallup area 637,000 
$10, 244, 364 


2, 700, 000 


This does not include welfare, social security, 
veterans benefits, service pay and allotments, 
factory, construction, and mining wages, govern- 
ment employment with the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, income from mineral royalties, or agri- 
cultural income to Zunis. The total may run as 
high as $20 million. Even this figure would 
mean a per capita cash income to Navahos and 
Zunis in the trade area of only about $513, or 
38 per cent of the average per capita income of 
all New Mexico residents for 1953. 

Gallup's prosperity is thus built on a multitude 
of modest incomes, in strong contrast to other 
expanding areas of New Mexico such as Alamo- 


AS 


gordo, Albuquerque, and Los Alamos, where 
incomes for large groups are solidly above aver- 
age. 


Spending Habits--Automobiles 


Tue mass effect of this new Indian purchasing 
power can best be seen inits impact on Gallup 
business, where the largest single share of both 
Zuni and Navaho income is spent. A number of 
Gallup businessmen were recently asked what 
proportion of their total volume of business is 
due directly to Indian trade. Table 1, construct- 
ed on the basis of their replies, shows that 
Indians in 1953 accounted for $8, 400,000 worth 
of retail sales in McKinley county, or 31 per 
cent of the county's total sales. If the estimate 
of $20 million is reasonable for Indian income in 
the trade area, then 42 per cent of that income 
was spent with McKinley county retail mer- 
chants. Much of the remainder was spent with 
reservation traders out of the county, and with 
merchants in distant employment areas. 

The Navahos in the last few years have proba- 
bly put the biggest share of their increased cash 
income into motor vehicles, specifically into 
pickup trucks which are cheaper and sturdier 
than passenger cars. In dry weather -- the 
customary condition of the Indian country -- 
pickups can go almost anywhere on the reser- 
vation. And they make it easy for Navahos to 
get into Gallup to spend money there. (The Zunis 
are particularly good customers for pickups, but 
as in most other lines their total influence-on the 
market is less than that of the Navahos.) 

From 1942 through 1953 truck registrations in 
McKinley county increased from 482 to 2,799, a 
rate of growth (481 per cent) more than twice 
that for New Mexico as a whole in the same 
period. During 1953 Gallup car dealers sold 402 
new half and three-quarter ton trucks, the 
majority of them to Indian buyers. The leading 
dealers in town now do from 30 to 40 per cent of 
their total business with Indian customers. 
Gallup's GMC dealer, Enrico Menapace, says, 
"Indians buy half the used cars and trucks I sell, 
80 per cent of the new pickups, and practically 
none of the new cars." 


The Gallup-area market for pickup trucks is 
by no means saturated. The Chevrolet dealer, 
Charles Williams, reports that in 1953 he sold 
almost exactly as many trucks as passenger 
cars. During the first four months of 1954, with 
a softening new car market nationwide, he sold 
59 trucks and 17 passenger cars. Many Navaho 
families still lack adequate transportation, and 
will be in the market for pickups whenever they 
can afford them. 


Food and Household Goods 


Tue Navahos raise a lot of their own mutton but 
they are not self-sufficient in food, and they are 
buying more and more of what they eat from 
grocery stores. Jay McCollum, proprietor of 
Jay's Supermarket, the largest grocery in Gallup 
and one of the largest volume grocery stores in 
all of New Mexico, estimates that 50 per cent of 
his trade comes from Indians. Total Indian 
trade with his store has about tripled during the 
last thirteen years. 

The Navahos have long bought staple groceries 
but their demands now go considerably beyond 
beans and flour. In the services, and in jobs off 
the reservation they have encountered and ac- 
cepted new items of diet, particularly fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Since milk routes, dairy 
cows, and home refrigeration are still unknown 
over most of the reservation, it is not surprising 
to find that evaporated milk sales are also grow- 
ing on the Indian market, as food habits become 
more like those of other Americans. 

While the total Navaho population would make 
a large city indeed by southwestern standards, 
the people are so spread out that most families 
have no access to gas or eleciric utilities, or to 
centrally supplied piped running water. It costs 
a great deal to provide any rural home with self- 
contained utility systems, but the Navahos are 
going at least part of the way and are enthusi- 
astically buying self-contained appliances such 
as gasoline washers and battery radios. These 
are best sellers in Gallup appliance stores, and 
about 80 per cent of both items sold go to Indian 
buyers. In addition the Indian market is very 
good for oil stoves, linoleum, beds, kitchen 
cabinets, 


and general furniture items of all 
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sorts. The pueblo of Zuni is wired for electrici- 
ty and electrical appliances of all sorts are 
popular with Zuni buyers. The pueblo also has 
central water and sewage systems. 

The demand for home furnishings is part of an 
over-all. demand by Indians for more modern 
housing and a better standard of living. As the 
Navahos come closer to the white man's way 
they are buying lumber and building materials 
and putting up their own houses. George Bubany, 
proprietor of Bubany Lumber Company, sells a- 
bout $100 a day worth of lumber materials and 
paint to Navaho buyers, totaling about $30,000 a 
year in such purchases. Mr. Bubany points out 
that this is an entirely new market which did not 
exist before the war. He feels that if the trend 
continues, modern houses with floors, windows, 
doors, and sinks, containing $1,000 to $1,500 
worth of building materials in each, will replace 
the log and earth and stone hogans for living 
quarters on the reservation within the next fif- 
teen years. 

The Indian market demands virtually all types 
of goods and services, although not always in the 
proportions found in the general American mar- 
ket. A good many bicycles have been sold to 
reservation residents, and the demand for them 
is growing. Indians are buying increasing 
quantities of drug and toilet items, sporting 
goods, auto accessories, barbering services, 
restaurant meals, and insurance. They often 
patronize private physicians, dentists, and op- 
tometrists. Many are establishing savings ac- 
counts in Gallup banks, too. 

The Gallup radio station, KGAK, presents an 
hour and a half of Navaho language programs 
daily, and a half hour in the Zuni language. The 
station's owner, Merle Tucker, estimates that 


15 per cent of station revenue comes from these 
programs, on which Gallup merchants and nation- 
al distributors now advertise heavily. 

For many years some Indian business has been 
transacted in Gallup, mostly in the old Indian 
trading business section north of and along the 
railroad tracks. But now the quest for more 
goods and services is bringing many more Indian 
buyers to town. And they are taking their 
patronage into the commercial heart of the city 
on Coal Avenue, one block south of the railroad. 
Here Indians increasingly trade in dry goods 
stores, bars, liquor stores, drug stores, restau- 
rants, furniture and appliance stores, clothing 
stores, and other places of business. Here, 
certainly, is the real center of the business 
revolution of the past dozen years in Gallup. No 
longer is the Indian trade confined to only certain 
Gallup merchants who specialized init. Today 
the field is open to everyone in local business. 
The Reservation Traders 


Asour 100 trading posts serve the Indians in 
the rural areas on and near the reservations in 
western New Mexico and northeastern Arizona, 
and as we have indicated these traders once con- 
trolled the major share of Indian trade. With in- 
creased cash income to the Navahos the traders 
have seen two results: first, their retail deal- 
ings, as a group, shifted from about 80 per cent 
barter and 20 per cent cash, to roughly the re- 
verse proportions. And secondly, although their 
own total receipts increased comfortably, they 
nevertheless lost their dominant position in the 
Indian market to businessmen in Gallup and to a 
lesser extent inother towns near the reservation. 
In particular, the town merchants now enjoy the 
market for cars, liquor, and home furnishings. 


Table 1 


Indian Trade in McKinley County, New Mexico, 1953 


(add 000's) 


Category Total Retail 
Sales 
Apparel $ 395 
Automotive 10, 183 
Subsistence 6, 821 
Furniture-Appliances 795 
Building Materials 1,045 
Other Retail* tao 
Total $27,255 


Estimated Percentage 
to Indian Customers 


Dollar Volume of Indian 
Trade in Retail Sales 


20 $ 79 

35 3, 564 

35 2, 387 

40 318 

10 134 

25 1, 930 

$8, 412 (30.9 

per cent 
of total) 


Source: N. M. State Bureau of Revenue and Bureau of Business Research 


* includes drug stores, department stores, dry goods stores, jewelry stores, leather stores, beer 
and liquor stores, variety stores, second hand stores, butane dealers, etc. 


In some lines the traders have been able to 
enter competition with town merchants and 
capture or retain a good share of the market. 
A representative of the United Traders Associ- 
ation estimates that today 90 per cent of the 
traders on the reservation are handling fresh 
meat and fruit and vegetables. This has re- 
quired an investment of around $5,000 for each 
trader; $3,000 for an electric plant, since only 
a few traders are near electric lines, and $2, 000 
for fixtures. Some traders also reportedly have 
agreements with Gallup used car dealers for 
selling automobiles on the reservation. 

While off-reservation work has created much 
trade in Gallup, it has also brought the traders 
some specific advantages. The Gallup office of 
the Railroad Retirement Board has set up a 
system of 63 special claims agents, who are 
reservation traders, selected in locations which 
best serve the entire recruitment area. This 
arrangement is essentially for the purpose of 
administrative efficiency, but it is also a con- 
siderable business asset to the traders. 

A railroad employee who earns $300 in any 
calendar year is entitled to unemployment bene- 
fits, which start six months later. He is then 
paid for ten days of unemployment out of every 
fourteen days, for up to 130 days of unemploy- 
ment. The average benefit rate is $4.10 per 
day, so the average check is $41 every two 
weeks. During the period in which benefits are 
paid, the man drawing the check must register 
for work once a week, and if work is available 
he will be hired and taken off unemployment 
compensation. 

On the reservation, the compensation checks 
come in to the trader-agent every two weeks, 
who distributes them and collects 50¢ a signa- 
ture from the government on the claims for the 
checks. Thus at a post where 100 men register 
the trader collects $100 a month as claims agent. 
This sum barely pays for time and trouble. 
However, 200 checks for $41, totaling over 
$8,000 a month, also pass through the post, and 
the trader has first chance at the proceeds. 

Among their other adjustments to a cash e- 
conomy, the traders have had to adapt to short 
term credit arrangements with banks and with 


wholesalers, in place of the old six month credit 
system. They have apparently made this shift 
without much strain. They are still in business, 
and doing well asa group. They are closer to 
economic activity on the reservation than town 
merchants can hope to be, and they will probably 
be an important part of the business picture in 
the Indian country for a long time to come. 
Credit Problems 


Travers and in-town businessmen with ex- 
perience in the Indian market have often pre- 
ferred to do business with Indians. ''They are 
more faithful in paying their debts," is a typical 
comment. Nevertheless, the biggest headache 
for businessmen in dealing with the Indian mar- 
ket has been the problem of credit. Before the 
boom some Indians bought on credit, but they 
bought conservatively and the merchants knew 
the buyers personally. Under those conditions 
the Indians, individually and as a group, enjoyed 
an excellent credit reputation. 

But new cash incomes have brought into Gallup 
many Indian buyers, particularly younger ones, 
who are not personally known to merchants. 
Many of these buyers have good sums of cash for 
the first time in their lives. They may have 
little or no familiarity with installment credit 
procedures, may in fact be unable to speak 
English. At the same time Gallup businessmen 
are eager -- in some cases too eager -- to sell 
to Indian buyers. 

The result has beena rather lax over-all credit 
situation, and some cases of overselling which, 
of course, hurts the merchant as well as the 
buyer. "Sure, we're too easy on credit," one 
merchant remarked, "but if I don't sell him 
someone else down the street will." More re- 
sponsible Gallup businessmen recognize that 
they are dealing with inexperienced buyers and 
are careful not to oversell their Indian custom- 
ers. 

Loose credit policies are having their inevita- 
ble results -- a high repossession rate on time 
sales, and heavy collection costs. "It's not that 
the Indians don't intend to pay their bills," one 
merchant says, "but they don't understand that 
they are due every thirty days."" And another 
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points out that the old six-month credit periods 
in reservation trade, with accounts settled most- 
ly in kind rather than in cash, gave Indian buyers 
an impression of credit dealings which must be 
corrected for the proper use of installment cred- 
it. The reservation trader, moreover, knew his 
customers personally, and knew their livestock 
operations so that he could judge quite accurately 
how much credit he could safely extend. Town 
merchants often lack such safeguards. 

Liquor 


Many Gallup residents will insist that these 
credit difficulties are involved with another 
problem: the increasing use of liquor by Indians. 
This is a complex topic, but its principal busi- 
ness aspects are fairly clear. Until November 
1953 State law forbade sale of intoxicating liquors 
to Indians. Some Gallup residents up to that 
time reputedly made good incomes by bootlegging 
to Indians. With the repeal of Indian prohibition, 
Indian drinking came out in the open, and income 
from bootlegging is said to have dropped drasti- 
cally. (Prohibition still applies on the reser- 
vations, and bootlegging may still be profitable 
there.) At the same time certain bars in Gallup 
were taken over almost exclusively by Indian 
trade, and their business has been brisk. 

A good deal of Indian income goes for now- 
legal liquor, and large additional amounts are 
spent on the side-effects of drinking. The maxi- 
mum fine for drunken driving, for example, is 
$106.50, including costs, and Indian spokesmen 
insist their people almost invariably pay the 
maximum. Certainly considerable numbers of 
Indians are picked up on such charges. 

"What people don't realize is the effect on 
business," one car dealer said. "That fine 
means two monthly payments ona car, and the 
dealer usually has to repossess. [If the Indian 
loses his job as a result of being in jail, pay- 
ments on a lot of other things may go by the 
board. And if he happened to be picked up ina 
wreck he won't be able to get any more in- 
surance, so when he gets back on his feet fi- 
nancially it's harder for him to buy another 
car." 

Many Gallup businessmen voted for repeal, on 
the grounds that Indians were entitled to equal 
treatment. Today some of them would vote 
differently. Others say, "I'd vote for repeal 
again, because I believe in the principle, but I 


‘never knew we were getting into as much trouble 


as this." 


Conclusion 


Tue Navahos are still increasing at a much 
greater rate than the general American popu- 
lation. The reservation is less able to support 
the tribe every year; in fact the idea that it 


should or can fully support the tribe is virtually 
in discard. However, the heavy obligation of the 
federal government to the Indians is acknow- 
ledged, and with federal support the resource 
base of the reservation should be improved dur- 
ing the next few years. 

Productivity of some reservation lands may 
be greatly increased by reclamation projects, 
and new mineral wealth may be discovered on 
Navaho land. Uranium, in particular, offers the 
promise of creating new jobs at decent pay on the 
reservation. Possibly small industries may 
some day be located on the reservation. Until 
then, and perhaps even then, more and more 
Navahos will have to turn to off-reservation jobs 
in their determined struggle to come up with the 
standard of living of the whole country. 

This year the general mild economic decline 
is having direct and serious consequences in the 
Navaho country. Railroad traffic is down, and 
the railroads have cut back their maintenance of 
way work. Last summer for the first year since 
1942 more Navahos were looking for railroad 
work than there were jobs available. By mid- 
July the Gallup office of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board labor recruitment service had filled 
less than one-third as many jobs as on the same 
date in 1953, and 2,000 to 3,000 Navahos were 
actively looking for railroad work. Without the 
jobs, of course, unemployment compensation 
checks will be that much scarcer next winter. 

(In mid-November the situation was improving. 
The Santa Fe had hired 335 Indians since the 
first of the month, and would add 120 more by 
the 16th.) 

Income to Navahos from wool and lambs has 
been down for the last two years, as it has been 
for farmers throughout the country. Weaving, 
once an important Navaho craft and source of 
income, is also in decline. 

So far, Gallup has been a main beneficiary of 
the increased earning power of the Navahos. It 
might be argued that much of Gallup's recent 
boom would have occurred without the Navahos, 
since there have been tremendous developments 
in oil, gas, and uranium in the Gallup area in 
the last few years. However, when these de- 
velopments called for labor a great many of the 
new jobs went to Indians in the area. And no 
matter what the source of the income, pay re- 
ceived by Indians is translated into an Indian 
market situation, from the standpoint of Gallup 
merchants. 


In May 1954 the Merchant's Bank of Gallup 
published, in cooperation with the Chamber of 
Commerce, an economic survey of Gallup and 
its trade area. A good part of the statistical 
information in this present article was taken 
from that survey with the kind permission of the 
publishers. 
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Seasonal Trends in 
New Mexico Bank Loans 


OANS made by commercial banks in New 
[sence during October were at the highest 
level ever recorded for this month. Gaining 
1.8 per cent over September, they reached a 
level 49 per cent above the monthly average for 


1947-49, a point exceeded only four times prior 


to 1954. 

October marked the third successive month 
in which bank loans made a substantial gain in 
this State. This is in marked contrast to the 
performance of bank loans nation-wide which 
have failed to show any sustained recovery from 
their February level, usually the seasonal low 
for the year. 

The following table compares the performance 
of bank loans in New Mexico with those in the 
nation in terms of the percentage by which loans 
made in each month of 1954 have exceeded or 
fallen short of what they were in the same month 
of 1953. 


CHANGES IN BANK LOANS 
1954 as percentage of 1953 


New United 
Mexico States 
January + 3.3 
February + 4.9 26 
March > 2.2 - 0.8 
April - 1.6 = 1.3 
May - 4.6 - 0.6 
June + 9.8 = 2.2 
July - 9.0 
August + 7.8 a 
September +16.0 
October + 2.8 na 


Bank loans, like most measures of business 
activity, fluctuate widely from month to month 
in response to changing business conditions. 
Just as business develops certain seasonal pat- 
terns, so does the volume of bank loans. 

The Bureau has recently calculated the season- 
al pattern of bank loans in New Mexico for the 
period 1947-1953. This seasonal pattern may be 
shown as an index in which the average of bank 
loans made during any month is expressed as a 
percentage of the annual average for the seven- 
year period. In the accompanying table the index 
is shown together with the typical percentage 
change from the preceding month and the changes 
for the months in 1954. 


SEASONAL CHANGES IN BANK LOANS 
IN NEW MEXICO 


Typical Percentage 
Percentage Change in 


Index Change 1954 
January 103.5 = oi -10.9 
February 87.5 -15.4 -16.0 
March 103.2 +17.9 +21.6 
April 95.9 = 7.0 - 7.3 
May 100.1 + 4.3 + 0.8 
June 96.3 = 2.8 +15.6 
July 100.0 + 3.9 -18.7 
August 94.4 - 5.6 + 2.1 
September 96.7 + 2.5 + 8.0 
October 104.6 + 8.1 + 1.8 
November 104.2 - 0.3 
December 113.8 + 9.2 


As can be seen from the table, borrowing from 
banks is typically heavy in October, second only 
to December; but this year October's borrowings 
did not increase as greatly as might be expected 
from the typical seasonal pattern. In view of the 
early upturn in August and September, however, 
it appears that merchants began early to prepare 
for the year-end rush. 


SEASONAL INDEX OF BANK LOANS 
IN NEW MEXICO 
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RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 
September 1953 


Furniture & Building 


County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $ 918 $ 4, 732 $ 4,196 $1,755 $1, 967 $ 5,409 $18,977 
Catron 0 27 33 3 5 40 108 
Chaves 160 1,073 1, 466 237 423 1, 325 4,684 
Colfax 36 370 480 32 61 411 1, 390 
Curry 84 692 614 84 174 634 2, 282 
De Baca 0 86 68 6 12 85 257 
Dona Ana 44 929 709 112 202 734 2, 730 
Eddy 126 1,125 1,180 249 370 1, 265 4,305 
Grant 20 470 402 52 122 317 1, 383 
Guadalupe (a) 147 147 7 19 151 471 
Harding (a) ry 3 0 5 a2 97 
Hidalgo 12 138 137 8 41 109 445 
Lea 271 1, 542 1, 531 124 790 3,160 7,318 
Lincoln 13 104 213 S 86 192 613 
Los Alamos 27 72 181 9 0 85 374 
Luna 16 323 204 112 79 281 1,015 
‘ McKinley 46 967 693 81 142 630 2,559 
Mora 1 47 10 2 (a) 73 133 
Otero 32 386 489 36 51 388 1,382 
Quay 48 456 450 24 64 232 1,274 
Rio Arriba 8 375 159 15 Se 276 885 
Roosevelt 41 401 289 18 107 211 1,067 
Sandoval 2 69 140 21 4 186 422 
San Juan ils 851 654 77 283 1, 680 3,658 
San Miguel 14 256 344 36 62 349 1,061 
Santa Fe 174 876 1,192 94 360 982 3,678 
Sierra 2 1%2 185 5 36 106 506 4 
Socorro 6 164 tis 19 19 105 488 
Taos 7 158 242 34 26 200 667 
Torrance 2 135 114 6 33 119 389 
Union 14 95 170 6 rH 89 411 
Valencia 16 408 260 42 44 416 1, 186 
pile Unallocated 119 90 419 25 194 2,086 2, 933 
_* Total $2,272 $17, 723 $17,549 $3, 336 $5, 870 $22, 398 $69, 148 


(a) Less than $1,000. 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
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RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 


September 1954 


4 (add 000's) 
Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total i 
Bernalillo $ 969 $ 5,152 $ 4,557 $1, 772 $2, 490 $ 5,939 $20, 879 
Catron 0 24 39 3 9 53 128 
Chaves 196 1, 231 1, 439 231 560 1,319 4,976 
Colfax 36 359 364 24 107 371 1, 261 
Curry 99 692 602 91 249 730 2, 463 
De Baca 0 102 69 3 18 74 266 
Dona Ana 52 867 824 136 365 563 2, 807 
Eddy 144 1,088 1,213 218 319 1, 466 4, 448 
Grant 33 404 405 49 95 511 1, 497 
Guadalupe 162 142 10 . 124 461 
Harding 0 15 16 0 6 61 98 
Hidalgo 8 189 134 8 35 105 479 
Lea 160 1, 433 1,242 120 514 2,391 5, 860 
Lincoln 13 114 258 1 95 162 643 
Los Alamos 18 78 200 17 5 92 410 
Luna 11 277 244 121 29 277 959 
McKinley 27 763 480 48 136 522 1,976 
Mora 2 41 10 1 3 78 135 
Otero 30 363 502 42 169 361 1, 467 
Quay 40 416 372 20 67 204 1,119 
Rio Arriba 12 378 162 23 41 282 898 
Roosevelt 23 345 296 56 107 310 1, 137 
Sandoval 2 76 141 0 (a) 179 398 

* San Juan 36 825 558 63 189 1,082 2, 753 
San Miguel 18 294 333 27 85 354 1,282 
Santa Fe 176 785 1,054 123 330 1,059 3, 527 

7 Sierra 2 120 159 8 34 110 433 
Socorro 7 143 177 8 27 121 483 
Taos 8 113 294 51 30 190 686 
Torrance (a) 111 118 4 32 129 394 
Union 12 110 121 7 30 103 383 
Valencia 15 459 297 32 53 352 1, 208 
Unallocated 64 146 231 16 289 1,817 2,563 


Total $2,217 $17,675 $17,053 $3, 333 $6,537 $21,491 $68, 306 


(a) Less than $1,000. 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
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Albuquerque’s Machine Shops 


Small Industry Gets a Start Under the Wing 
of New Mexico’s Atomic Installations 


Vicente T. Ximenes* 


energy in New Mexico have contributed 

more than population growth to the State -- 
they are also fostering new private industry. In 
the Albuquerque area at present eight machine 
shops, employing together more than 100 work- 
ers, depend primarily on work contracted di- 
rectly or indirectly for Sandia Base or other 
large ordnance installations nearby. None of 
these shops existed in 1945. They have grown 
up with the post-war development of the State, 
flourishing particularly since 1950. They are 
still expanding and many of their owners hope to 
develop truly private businesses free of depend- 
ence on the government work which has nurtured 
them so far. 

These shops are equipped with lathes, milling 
machines, grinders, drill presses, band saws, 
welding sets, and precision measuring devices, 
permitting them to fabricate virtually any type of 
metal product excepting very heavy industrial 
machinery. The largest of them, Machine 
Engineering Corporation, has a complete as- 
sembly line including machine, paint, plating, 
and inspection shops, all supervised by an engi- 
neering staff. Consolidated Machining Corpo- 
ration is similarly equipped except for the 
plating shop. The other six shops are smaller, 
with the owners functioning as managers, engi- 
neers, foremen, and machinists. 

The shops do mostly custom manufacturing, 
producing machine and equipment parts from 
materials owned by themselves or their custom- 
ers. In the nature of custom work their orders 
are for small quantities of particular items. 
Only occasionally are orders large enough to set 
up production on a true assembly line basis. 

Three of the shops, Machine Engineering, 
Albuquerque Precision, and Benischek Manufac- 
turing Company, were established in 1946. They 
were not started with the expectation of filling 
government contracts, but simply in hopes of 
success in the civilian market of a growing town. 
Indeed, until 1950 Sandia Base apparently relied 
entirely on its own extensive shops for local- 


T HE HUGE organizations developing atomic 


* Mr. Ximenes is Research Associate in the 
Bureau of Business Research. 
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area machine work, and the small private busi- 
nesses had considerable difficulty finding enough 
work to keep going. 

During 1950 the Korean war stimulated further 
expansion of atomic energy activities in the 
State, and a private organization, Sandia Corpo- 
ration, took over the operation of Sandia Base 
from the University of California. Under the 
pressure of expansion, possibly aided by an 
organizational outlook favoring private enter- 
prise, Sandia Corporation began to place some 
of its production contracts locally. 

Some large and well-financed contractors such 
as ACF Industries built branches in Albuquerque 
to handle their Sandia business close at hand. 
These contractors farmed out some of their work 
to the smaller machine shops on subcontracts. 
In addition the smaller shops received a lesser 
amount of work direct from Sandia. 

As a result of this new opportunity five ad- 
ditional machine shops have been established in 
Albuquerque since 1950, as the following list 
shows. 


Year 
Company Est. Main Market 
Albuquerque Precision 1946 U.S. Govt. 
Benischek Mfg. 1946 
Machine Engineering 1946 
Consolidated Machining 1950 6 


Southwest Machine Works 1951 " ui 


Sun Country Industries 1951 ” 
Acoma Corporation 1952 
Gaddis Machine Works 1952 ” 


Employment 


Sx of the machine shops started life with the 
owners and one other employee as the total 
roster of workers in each instance. By 1947 the 
three shops then in existence employed a total of 
19 workers. Work was scarce enough that the 
owners frequently hadto sit down and do machine 
work themselves to hold labor costs down. 

The gain in business from 1950 on naturally 
improved the employment position of the shops, 
but the 103 employees in the eight shops in ex- 


istence during the first eight months of 1954 does 
not tell the full story. During one month the 
shops may operate at full capacity, and the next 
month they may be completely idle. This re- 
flects the extremely erratic flow of specialized 
orders characteristic of custom work. 

One shop had seven workers in November 
1954, and twenty-six during November 1953. An- 
other firm employed ninety workers for one 
month in 1952, and just about half that number in 
the same month of 1953. The shops ate so small 
that they cannot hope to hold workers on a stand- 
by basis, and once a particular job is over they 
cut back excess employment instantly. This is 
not good for employer or for employee, as the 
owners well know, and seven of the eight owners 
have definite plans to smooth out the extreme 
cyclic nature of their work by expanding to sup- 
ply private markets. 

Potential rather than average employment is 
in some ways a better indicator of the size of 
these machine shops. In November 1954 only 
one shop was operating at full capacity. The 
others were operating at one-third of their ca- 
pacity. Without adding one piece of machinery 
the eight shops in Albuquerque could, if called 
on, triple the number of workers in their es- 
tablishments. Potential employment thus runs 
up to nearly 300 workers. 

The shop owners are quite satisfied with local 
labor. They all felt that if their work loads 
tripled they could find or train the necessary 
skilled labor from local sources. 


Investment 


Tue shops were started with comparatively 
small amounts of capital, and the original in- 
vestments have increased in all cases, despite 
fluctuations of demand. Total investment in the 
seven shops for which information is available 
has increased 256 per cent since their establish- 
ment, as table 1 shows. 


New investment has come from plowed-back 
profits, as well as from additions of outside 
capital. Most of the profits have gone into more 
and better machinery, and most of the equipment 
therefore is less than four years old. 


Why Establish in Albuquerque? 


Ar the time each shop was founded the owner 
was sure he could find enough business in Albu- 
querque to survive, but none of them had any way 
of telling how much business would actually de- 
velop. Their small beginnings indicate a cautious 
entry into the market, as well as modest re- 
sources. Two owners hedged their risks by 
working for wages during the day at first, and 
operating their businesses at night. Sometimes 
their wives did the bookkeeping, and even some 
of the machine work. Several owners were long- 
time residents of New Mexico before they started 
their businesses, and some were born in the 
State. Usually they learned machine shop oper- 
ation in industrial centers out of the State. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gaddis, operating 
Gaddis Machine Works, are both mechanical 
engineers, and pooling their skills as owners 
was an attractive prospect which led them to go 
into business. 

Mr. J. Wilbur Jones of Consolidated Ma- 
chinery, Ltd., formerly operated a neon sign 
shop. Shortage of materials for signs led him to 
start a machine shop on the premises, but he has 
kept the sign shop there also. He can shift 
workers from one shop to the other depending on 
the demand for signs or for machine work, and 
thus he maintains steadier employment than if he 
depended on machine work alone. 

Mr. Victor V. Benischek, a native Albu- 
querquean, founded Benischek Manufacturing 
Company to capitalize on his experience as a 
machinist, but also because he had definite ideas 
for new products which he could manufacture in 
Albuquerque and sell in a regional or national 
market. 
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Government and Civilian Markets 


W une the federal government has not de- 
liberately subsidized tne new machine shops in 
the Albuquerque area, without question they owe 
their recent growth, and in some cases their 
very existence, to the business they do directly 
or indirectly with the federal government. Only 
one firm, in fact, was reluctant to expand when 
the opportunity was offered through government 
contracts. The reason seemed valid. The own- 
ers could not get enough work to devote their full 
time to management. So instead of expanding 
they reduced their employees from eleven to 
two. Then they took in just enough government 
work to keep the shop in operation, but mean- 
time they were actively experimenting with a 
new product which could be the basis for re- 
expansion. 

All the operators find the government a stimu- 
lating but unreliable customer at the machine- 
shop level. In addition they experience the usual 
qualms of any small supplier who sells to one 
large buyer. As aresult all but one of them are 
looking for new products which they can launch 
on a broad market. Two operators are already 
turning out such products. If successful they 
will be able to step upand smooth out their oper- 
ations, and government contracts will become a 
valuable supplement rather than their main sup- 
port. 


The Benischek Company 


Ma. BENISCHEK, a specialist in die making, 
has operated his shop in Albuquerque since 1946. 
He has increased an original $5,000 investment 
to $40,000, and has tripled his sales and the 
number of his employees since 1946. During 
slow periods of operation Mr. Benischek works 
to develop saleable products. On several oc- 
casions he tooled his plant for a product that 


Table 1 
Investment Growth from Founding to 1954, 
Seven Albuquerque Machine Shops. 


Original 1954 Per Cent 

Investment Investment Increase 
$ 10,000 $150, 000 1, 400 
5,000 50, 000 900 
5,000 30, 000 500 
10, 000 24, 000 140 
30,000 60, 000 100 
25,000 50, 000 100 
30, 000 45,000 50 
$115,000 $409, 000 256 


Source: Bureau of Business Research 
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seemed to have market possibilities. None of 
these worked out, but the experience was valu- 
able because it showed the ventures were started 
with inadequate knowledge of the market. Pro- 
duction was undertaken without a study of selling 
costs, or even a reasonable guess at the size of 
the market. In some cases advertising costs 
were enough to sink the product. (Mr. William 
Rose, of Sun Country Industries has learned the 
same lessons, and he states that "the main 
problem in New Mexico is distribution, because 
the materials, skills, and machinery are here. ") 

Mr. Benischek continues to look for products 
with a nationwide market potential. He has re- 
cently undertaken to produce a bobby-pin opener, 
designed by H. J. Reilly, Vice-President and 
Sales Director of Albuquerque's Bobby-Matic 
Corporation. The gadget eliminates using the 
teeth to open bobby-pins. Benischek Manu- 
facturing and Bobby-Matic went into production 
after they had been satisfied on the following 
points: 


1) The product is needed -- witness the fre- 
quent unsightly damage to women's front teeth 
caused by opening bobby pins. 

2) The market is large -- potentially every 
woman who sets her own hair or uses home 
permanent kits might be a prospect for a bobby- 
pin opener. 

3) Labor is available with the necessary skills 
for manufacture. 

4) The finished product weighs . 4 to 1 ounce, 
a major consideration in trying to reach national 
markets from a manufacturing center in New 
Mexico. 

5) Production costs are moderate. 


Southwest Machine Works 


Mr. H. E. MELCHOR founded Southwest Ma- 
chine Works in 1951. with an investment of 
$5,000. He estimates investment at $50,000 in 
November 1954. Mr. Melchor came to New 
Mexico to work as a machinist at Sandia Base, 
but he wanted to start his own business, and he 
had an idea for a product he hoped to market 
nationally. In his spare time, and with his own 
money, he developed a hand surface grinder, now 
known as the Bridge Grinder. This grinder 
weighs 140 pounds, has a one-third horsepower 
motor, and costs less than a fourth the price of 
the cheapest conventional grinder. It sells for 
$195 F.O.B. Albuquerque, and is used for grind- 
ing dies, straight edge cutters, castings, auto- 
motive parts, and any straight or square surface. 
Mr. Melchor manufactured 100 grinders as a 
pilot venture to test sales appeal of the product. 
He launched the grinder without the customary 
advertising, and while sales were slow, all the 
(continued on page 16) 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


September Per Cent Change September Per Cent Change 
Index September 1954 From Index September 1954 From 
(1947-49 mo. August September (1947-49 mo. August September 
av. = 100) 1954 1953 av. = 100) 1954 1953 
Index of Business Activity ... 177.0 + 14 + 1.9 Wage Employment ....... 134.6 * 3.4 - 2.3 
Sales of Retail Stores ..... 138.8 - 4.5 - 2.8 Manufacturing ........ 167.4 * 2.2 - 4.2 
Apparel Stores ........ 111.9 - 0.9 - 2.4 al 116.3 - 4.3 ~ 
1 Automotive Dealers ..... 129.6 - 323 > Ge Transportation & Utilities . . 121.3 0.0 - 8.5 
Subsistence Stores ..... 147.9 - 9.7 - 2.8 137.3 + 6.5 £7 
Building Materials Dealers . 134.2 + 0.2 + 11.4 Services & Miscellaneous . . 108.6 + 0.4 - 2.2 
Other Retail Stores. ..... 146.9 - - 4.8 ........-: 153.2 + 4.3 + 5.3 
Amusement Sales. ....... 149.5 * 8.7 + Contract Construction .... 122.7 + 0.6 + 0.6 
188.4 + 5.5 + 1.4 Building Permits - Total. ... 233.5 + 13.9 + 68.8 
Contractors’ Gales ....... 294.4 + 24.0 + 3.4 | 251.5 + 15.3 + $0.3 
Wholesale Sales ........ 120.3 - 15.5 - 6.6 Non-Residential ....... 243.6 + 18.6 +241.0 
Public UtilitySeles ...... 141.5 = TES - 13.7 Petroleum Production ..... 161.5 - #@.2 + 0.4 
Manufacturers' Sales ..... 272.5 + 6.8 + 0.6 Electric Power Production. . . 177.2 - 1% + 0.3 
Life Insurance Sales ..... 254.6 - €.1 + 15.8 Metallics Production - Total. . 54.1 + 94.5 - 27.3 
180.5 * €.1 + 8.6 Mine Production - Copper ... 94.0 + 97.7 - §.4 
Bank Loans & Discounts .... 146.4 + 28.0 + 16.0 Mine Production- Lead .... 1.9 + 04.2 - 95.5 
Demoend Deposits ......%. 140.7 - + 2.7 Mine Production - Potash ... 209. 2 + 7.98 | 
pi eee eee 190.8 + €.8 + 12.2 All Parm Prices ........ 89.0 + 2.8 + 2.8 
Business Failure Liabilities . . 191.9 na na Livestock Prices ...... 88.3 + 1.8 + 7.4 
Postal Receipts. . 191.3 + 11.5 + 15.6 CROP . 97.6 + 6.0 - 6.9 
October Per Cent Change 
Index October 1954 From 
(1947-49 mo. September October 
av. = 100) 1954 1953 
Bank Loans & Discounts .... 149.0 + 1.8 * 4.8 
Demand Deposits ........ 148.7 + §.7 + 2.4 
Building Permits - Total ... 223.8 - 29 - €.3 
271.5 13.0 + 7.0 
Non-Residential ....... 148.9 41.6 - 28.9 
190.3 - 6.5 - 32.6 
Alli Porm Prices .....5... 89.7 + 0.8 + 4.1 
Livestock Prices 88.9 + 0.7 * 
98.4 + 0.8 - 6.8 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
District 1 2 3 o 5 6 7 8 9 
October 1954 Compared with September 1954 
4 Bank Debits - 0.9 - 23.4 + 41.1 - £5 + 3.9 + 13.3 + 11.9 + 3.0 + 20.3 
Loans and Discounts + 3.7 + 31.0 + 98.1 - 18.7 + 1 + 36.4 - 10.6 + 11.6 + 11.2 
Demand Deposits + 3.0 + 10.7 + 12.2 + 3.6 + 10.6 * 23 + 13.2 + 4.9 + 2.6 
| Time Deposits + 0.6 + 2.5 = @4 * £4 + @.7 + 0.2 * 4.9 + 4.5 + 2.7 
, Postal Receipts - 81 + 30.3 a - 1.5 22.4 - 21 - 1.0 - 9.3 - 2.7 
October 1954 Compared with October 1953 
Bank Debits + 2.5 + 20.0 + 26.3 ~ £.4 - §.2 + 14.6 - 9.2 + 4.6 - 3.3 
Loans and Discounts - 0.8 + 22.4 + 50.3 - me + 2.0 + 45.2 * Ff + 18.5 - 4.7 
Demand Deposits + 98.7 + 14.1 - im - 2.8 + 3.1 - 6.1 + 6.0 + 8.6 + 3.8 
Time Deposits. +. 2D + 14.0 + 4.3 + 12.6 > 78 + 6.7 - ¢€.9 * 53.2 * 04.7 
Postal Receipts - 197.4 + 26.2 - 46.6 + 2.6 - 15.0 - 14.0 - 20.6 - 1.6 - 12.8 
Source of data: 
Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau‘’of Mines 
Petroleum Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Farm Prices: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits, Retail 
Management Association Food Prices: Bureau of Business Research 


Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment Security Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Commission 
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(continued from page 14) 

grinders eventually sold. Reaction from buyers 
in all parts of the country were favorable, and 
Mr. Melchor is now ready to advertise and pro- 
duce the grinder in volume. 

Other machine shop operators in Albuquerque 
have made strong attempts to work out satis- 
factory products which could be sold nationally. 
Each attempt gave the operator more market 
experience, and the set-backs have not di- 
minished their enthusiasm for new products. 


Conclusion 


P romorion of Industry has always been a 
favorite topic of conversation in New Mexico. 
Aspiring public servants often conclude that New 
Mexico needs to attract industry, visualizing 
ready made factories with hundreds of people 
streaming in and out at every eight hour shift. 
Few persons would care to squelch these hopes. 
Quite possibly, with the current emphasis on de- 
centralization, such a factory can be induced to 
move, or to expand its facilities to New Mexico. 
Under government auspices some plants have al- 
ready moved to New Mexico to serve the atomic 
energy installations. Perhaps more of that is 
what New Mexico ought to have. 

The machine shop industry is one New Mexico 
already has. It may be relatively small, but it 
is functioning rather well. The industry has 
grown rapidly and now has excess production and 
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employment capacity. If there is underemploy- 
ment, or unemployment, in New Mexico, the 
machine shop industry may be able to provide 
quite a number of new jobs for residents of the 
State. Its ability to do so will depend on finding 
markets for new products, and on increases in 
the volume of government contracts going to 
local manufacturers. 

A program of economic development for New 
Mexico would do well to consider these existing 
small manufacturing plants, and their problems 
of developing wide markets. Other industries in 
New Mexico also have excess capacity due to 
lack of markets. The food producers can proba- 
bly triple their present output and employment 
with their existing plants. In fact, almost every 
small plant in New Mexico is operating at half 
speed or less. An economic program that in- 
creases the markets of existing plants, even 
though no new plants are created, would prove a 
valuable asset to the State. 


Manufacturers Directory 


This article is based on information gathered 
in preparation of the new Directory of Manu- 
facturers in New Mexico. This directory will be 
issued by the Bureau of Business Research early 
in 1955, and will list the manufacturers of the 
State by cities and by products. Copies may be 
reserved in advance of publication. Price will 
be $2. 


Mr. Arie Poldervaart 
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